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offered for less difficult tasks. And when an obvious distinction can 

be drawn, why operate with one so obscure? 

Alvin S. Johnson. 
University of Chicago. 

Second Chambers. An Inductive Study in Political Science. 
By J. A. R. Marriott. Oxford, the Clarendon Press, 1910. — viii, 
312 pp. 

In a general survey of about two hundred and thirty pages, Mr. Mar- 
riott brings under review the upper houses of the legislatures of Eng- 
land, the United States, the German Empire, Switzerland, Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, France and other countries. He calls his 
volume " an inductive study in political science," but his conclu- 
sions are commonplace, even to the most casual student of govern- 
ment. The first conclusion which emerges "irresistibly,' ' as our author 
puts it, is "that no modern state, whatever be its form and govern- 
ment, whether federal or unitary, monarchical or republican, presiden- 
tial or parliamentary, constitutionally flexible or constitutionally rigid, 
is willing to dispense with a second chamber." The second conclusion 
is " that three of the greatest states of the modern world have actually 
tried and abandoned the experiment of a single legislative chamber." 
The third conclusion, which, our author thinks, can "hardly be re- 
sisted by any one who is at the trouble to master the facts," is " that 
whatever be the case with unitary states, the bi-cameral system is essen- 
tial to the successful working of a genuinely federal system." If Mr. 
Marriott had not brought together within such a small compass so many 
important and interesting facts concerning modem legislatures, one 
would be tempted to say, in view of the results reached by his induc- 
tive study, that the volume represents much labor and little fruit. 

A really inductive study of the merits of the bi-cameral system in- 
volves more than a mere survey of the external political history of 
various countries. It involves more than the testimony of observant 
travelers or the commentary of facile publicists. It requires the appli- 
cation of certain fundamental criteria to a mass of concrete political 
operations, concerning which it is wellnigh impossible to obtain the 
facts necessary for scientific judgment. It raises questions which stu- 
dents of political science have scarcely begun to consider. Does the 
record of the business transacted in any legislature show that the upper 
house has wisely and consistently moderated the radical or ill-consid- 
ered measures introduced in the lower house? Is it possible to dis- 
cover where the most important bills before any legislature actually 
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originated, that is, in what extra-legal bodies or groups? How many 
radical bills introduced in any lower house and curtailed by the upper 
would have been introduced if the members of the former had not 
known of the probability of veto in the latter? Does not the abolition 
of upper houses in the legislatures of American cities (some of which 
have populations and budgets far in excess of the populations and 
budgets of many commonwealths and even independent nations) argue 
in favor of a simplified and responsible single house, at least for many 
states and nations? Does not the bi-cameral argument overlook the 
modern doctrine of party organization and discipline? These and a 
hundred other criteria should be applied to a concrete case before a re- 
ally scientific answer could be made to any of these questions. This 
would require a degree of research and patient analysis which too few 
persons who presume to write on political science are willing to undertake . 
Certainly Mr. Marriott has gone at his task in no such spirit. Take 
for instance his study of the Senate of the United States. He seems 
to be unaware of anything that has happened to this body during the 
last twenty-five years. He says (page 40) that the Senate is not di- 
rectly elected. Of course direct election is a vague phrase, but at the 
present time far more than one-half of the senators are elected by some 
form of direct election, in spite of the constitutional provision. He 
says (page 40) that the senators represent legislatures, but this over- 
looks the party caucus, which chooses the senator even where the legis- 
lature retains the nominal right to choose. Finance bills, we are in- 
formed on page 97 , must originate in the House of Representatives, but 
all politicians know that this is a pious fiction. Five federal judges, 
instead of four (page 98) , have been impeached ; two- thirds of the sen- 
ators are not required to approve presidential nominations (page 99) ; 
the statement as to " senatorial courtesy " (page 100) is incorrect; the 
Civil Service Act of 1883 is not merely " permissive " (page 101). 
Mr. Marriot approves the practice of the Senate in " maintaining the 
confidential character of its executive sessions," but American school- 
boys know that the proceedings of "secret " sessions appear with as- 
tounding regularity in the morning papers. He thinks (page 109) 
that the United States has solved the problem of getting a satisfactory 
upper house derived from a source other than the electorate for 
members of the lower house ; but it happens, as has already been noted, 
that direct election has overthrown the system that he is describing. 
If the scheme of indirect election is so satisfactory, why did the Dem- 
ocratic party in its platform of 1908 and Mr. Taft in his acceptance 
speech approve the principle of direct election? 
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The most valuable part of Mr. Marriott's book is the chapter on the 
movement for the reform of the British House of Lords, which contains 
his own suggestions for a reconstruction of that venerable fabric. 
His conclusions on this matter are very temperate, but it is to be hoped 
that they do not depend upon the inductive study which precedes them. 

Charles A. Beard. 

Ancient and Modern Imperialism. By the Earl of CROMER. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company, 1910. — 143 pp. 

A comparison of modern with ancient imperialism, by a British 
statesman who has governed with signal success a country which formed 
one of the most important provinces of the Roman Empire, challenges 
attention; and Lord Cromer's little volume fully merits the careful 
consideration which it is sure to receive. As the author includes in his 
comparison only those portions of the British Empire *• in which the 
inhabitants are not bound to us by any racial or religious ties," thus 
eliminating the self-governing dominions, he naturally ignores the 
analogies between Greek and British colonization which other writers 
have attempted to establish ; and, after a brief review of Greek efforts 
to achieve national federation and to establish foreign dominion, he 
concludes that " the undisciplined and idealistic Greek, with his in- 
tense individuality, was far less suitable to carry an imperialistic policy 
into execution than the austere and practical Roman" (page 14). 

The analogies which Lord Cromer finds between Roman and British 
imperialism are for the most part too evident to have been overlooked 
by other writers. Of greater interest are the differences which he sug- 
gests or asserts. He frankly admits that "an imperial power naturally 
expects to derive some benefits for itself from its imperialism " (page 
41), and that, if Rome exacted from its dependencies heavy tributes, 
Great Britain pursued the same policy in India until 1773. He admits 
also that humanitarian ideals and the feeling that even subject peoples 
are entitled to justice existed in the Roman Empire. But in affirming 
that since 1857 it has been recognized as " the principle which lies at 
the root of all sound administration . . . that administration and 
commercial exploitation should not be entrusted to the same hands " 
(page 69), he suggests, by silence regarding any Roman efforts in the 
same direction, that the British policy in this respect is wholly novel. 
At Rome, however, even in the republican period, a similar principle 
seems to have been recognized, however imperfectly it may have been 
applied. Efforts were made in that period not only to prevent official 
exploitation but to check the tendency of administrators and unofficial 



